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.T.O. Program May Lead Way 


To Freer International Trade 
By VICTOR P. MORRIS 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 

The Berlin crisis and other war-threatening situ- 
ations overshadow and force into the background of 
our thought the less-spectacular but constructive de- 
velopments which are in the making. We are each 
affected by Berlin, but all Oregon business is likewise 
closely linked to the progress in expansion of world 
trade which may be made possible through the In- 
ternational Trade Organization of the United Na- 
tions, commonly known as the I. T. O. 

The world-trade setup is 
emerging from a world con- 


Water-Borne Trade Increase’ 
By FAYE RICHARDS 


Graduate Student in Economics, University of Oregon 

The ports of Oregon enjoyed a peacetime pros- 
perity in 1946 and 1947 unequaled in the history of 
water-borne foreign commerce activity in the state. 
In 1947, the Oregon customs district’ led the other 
Pacific Coast districts in the amount of dry-cargo 
tonnage exported and ranked second in the total 
amount of dry tonnage handled—exports and im- 
ports combined.” With export tonnage about doubled 
and import tonnage increased sharply, the Oregon 
customs district registered a 
gain of 94 per cent in 1947 over 





ference of trade representatives 


1946, the greatest increase of 


of some sixty nations held in 
the first part of 1948 at Havana, 
Cuba. Some will say the con- 
ference was nothing but a 
‘ame, others that it consti- 
ites an exciting episode in the 
creative efforts to construct a 
more workable economic world. 

In one sense the Havana Con- 
ference was the result of de- 
liberations in and decisions of 
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any of the leading Pacific Coast 
customs districts — Oregon, 
Washington, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles*® (See Table 1). 
In 1947 Oregon handled 1.65 
per cent of all United States 
dry-cargo tonnage, compared 
with 1.23 per cent in 1946. 
Oregon water-borne foreign 
trade is predominantly export 
trade. The district ranked 


the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. In 
another and more historical 


sense, the conference was the result of tragic expe- 
riences among the sovereign nations of the world 
during the 1920s and the 1930s. 

From the conference, which lasted from Novem- 
ber 1, 1947 to March 24, 1948, there emerged a docu- 
ment constituting a charter for an International 
Trade Organization of the nations of the earth. Fifty- 
eight nations sent delegates who represented 90 per 
cent of the trade of the world. The one conspicuous 
absentee was Russia, which refrained from any par- 
ticipation. A so-called “Big Five’ was there in full 
force—Canada, Britain. France, the Benelux coun- 
tries, and the United States. These five represent 60 
per cent of the world’s trade. Clearly the conference 
was genuinely representative of the chief trading 
countries. 

Before outlining the nature of the I. T. O., its ob- 
jectives, and proposed policies, let me briefly sketch 
‘he experiences of the 1920s and 1930s which have 


produced the profound conviction on the part of 


many world leaders that some such organization 
must be brought into existence if the nations are to 


(Continued on page 3) 





fourth in the volume of Pacific 

Coast imports both in 1946 and 

in 1947; however, imports in- 
creased in 1947 to 84,050 short tons from 52,850 short 
tons in 1946, 

Since bulk or lesser-value products compose the 
greatest part of Oregon water-borne foreign trade, 
the stat’ has traditionally occupied fourth place 
among the major foreign-trade customs districts on 
the Pacific Coast with respect to dollar value of both 
exports and imports. In 1946 Oregon climbed to sec- 
ond place in dollar value of exports, but dropped 
back to third position in 1947. Imports, while at the 
highest value level ever attained in 1946, still failed 
to affect Oregon’s position appreciably with respect 
to total trade value. Imports in 1947 declined in 


(Continued on page 2) 


* This is the fifth in a series of articles on Oregon economic 
development prepared by graduate students under the direction of 
Dr. Paul W. Ellis, associate professor of economics, University of 
Oregon. 


1 Oregon district ports are: Portland, Astoria, Coos Bay, St. 
Helens, and Longview, Washington. 

2 Since tanker trade is a relatively insignificant factor in Oregon 
foreign commerce, only dry cargoes are considered in this analysis. 

3 Comparable data are not available for the other two Pacific 
Coast customs districts, San Diego and Alaska. 
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Oregon Leads Coast i in Postwar 


Water-Borne Trade Increase 


(Continued from page 1) 
dollar value to about half the 1946 level; but the per- 
centage increase in the value of total trade in 1947 
over 1946 was 22 per cent (see Table 2). 

Postwar increases in dollar value of Oregon trade 
can best be seen by a comparison with prewar fig- 
ures. While Oregon continues to rank low with re- 
spect to dollar volume of foreign trade, the rate of 
increase has far exceeded that of any other Pacific 
Coast district. 

TABLE 1. DRY-CARGO TONNAGE. WATER-BORNE FOREIGN 


TRADE, LEADING PACIFIC COAST CUSTOMS DISTRICTS* 
(Thousands of short tons) 





r— —-—1946 — -———-1947 i, . 
District Exports Imports Total Exports Imports Total % Gain 
San Francisco §22 2,117 725 2,325 
SS 53 1,203 84 2,332 
Washington 5 647 1,403 842 2,276 
Los Angeles............ 1,028 316 1,344 1,242 626 1,868 


* Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, For- 
eign Trade of the U. ¢ Water-borne Trade by U. S. Ports, FT 972, Jan.- 
Dec., 1946-1947 


In 1947 Oregon exports exceeded $156 million, as 
compared with a 1935-1939 yearly average of $24 
million. Measured in index numbers, with the 1935- 
1939 average as 100, the 1947 index is 671. COmpar- 
able 1947 index figures for the other three ports are 
as follows: Washington, 320; San Francisco, 331; 
Los Angeles, 206 (see Table 3). 

TABLE 2. DRY-CARGO VALUE, WATER-BORNE FOREIGN TRADE 


BY PACIFIC COAST CUSTOMS DISTRICTS* 
(Millions of dollars) 








, 946 ~ fo 1947 ——___-~ 
District Exports Imports Total Exports Imports Total [c Gain 
San Francisco $280 $204 $484 $365 $226 $591 
Los Angeles................ 88 § 141 201 100 301 
Washington 82 ; 150 154 49 203 
Oregon 144 156 19 175 


* Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Trade of the U. S. Water-borne Trade by U. 
1946-1947. 


It may also be seen in Table 3 that spectacular in- 
creases in the amount of export trade occurred in 
Oregon in the war years of 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
While the $761 million wartime peak of 1944 probably 
could not be maintained or even reached in a peace- 
time period, Oregon may experience future increases 
in the dollar value of her foreign trade as the result 
of the war traffic. Because these exports were main- 
ly manufactured implements of war and heavy ma- 
chinery, some Oregon ports, particularly Portland, 
were transformed from chiefly agricultural and lum- 





Foreign 
S. Ports, FT 972, Jan.-Dec., 


* Available prewar figures are computed on a basis of total for- 
eign commerce, including air, rail, pedestrian, etc., as well as water- 
borne trade. All the data in Table 3 are of this nature; but, since 
water-borne foreign commerce is oi chief significance in total 
Pacific Coast foreign trade and composes practically all Oregon 
trade, reasonably accurate estimates as to the growth of water- 
borne foreign commerce may be drawn from such statistics. 
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ber-product ports to ports capable of handling more- 
diversified cargo. Oregon ports now are equipped to 
handle, not only a greater volume of bulk cargoes, 
but also manufactured goods that could not be 
shipped through Oregon prior to the war. Neverthe- 
less, as indicated in Tables 1 and 2, bulk cargoes co 
tinue to dominate the state’s foreign trade. 

Imports, while increasing in 1946 and 1947, still 
lagged far behind the dollar value of exports, and 
there is a present awkward excess of exports over 
imports. Imports in 1946 were $34 million, as com- 
pared with a 1935-1939 average of $9 million, but 
dropped in 1947 to $19 million. 

As stated above, Oregon water-borne foreign com- 
merce is chiefly the export of bulk products of lesser 
value. Detailed statistical data are not available, but 
the leading products exported from Oregon are: 
lumber, wheat and flour, canned and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, paper prceducts and newsprint, dairy 
products, coke and coal, iron and steel, chemicals, and 

TABLE 3. EXPORTS INCLUDING RE-EXPORTS, 
BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS* 
r—Indexes, 1935-1939=100—~ 
Ore. Wash. L.A 


~Millions of ts hr wr 
Vash. S.F. L.A. 














258 
ce: Bureau of the Census, Forcign Commerce and Navigation of 


the ‘e ‘Ss. 1929-1947. 


phosphate fertilizer. Statistics by commodity and 
by country are now being compiled monthly by the 
Bureau of the Census under the title, United States 


Water-Borne Foreign Trade. United States Port by 
Foreign Port by Shipping Commodity Group. The first 
issue, for the month of July 1947, was released last 
December. 

Sawmill products accounted for the greatest per- 
centage of exports from Oregon for that month, both 
in tonnage (72 per cent) and dollar value (65 per 
cent). Chemical nitrate fertilizer ranked second in 


TABLE 3. EXPORTS INCLUDING RE-EXPORTS 
OREGON CUSTOMS DISTRICT, JULY 1947* 


Value 

Product (dollars) 
Sawmill products...............--.-0000 $3,683,782 
Chemica! nitrate fertilizer 25 0 
Grains 
Bituminous coal 
Iron & steel products 
Paper products 
Canned fish 
W heat-flour 
Aluminum products 
Industrial chemicals...................... 98,663 
All other 359,240 4, 063 301 

* Source: Department of Ce ommerce, Bureau of the Census, United States 
Water-borue Foreign Trade. United States Port by Foreign Port by Shipping 
Commodity Group. July 1947. 


Tonnage Tonnage 
(pounds) Rank 
169,848,089 
7,900,000 
2,723,657 
38,528,000 
5,75 


244,995 
206,400 
197,925 
192,358 
165,484 
154,500 
121,379 
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dollar value and third in tonnage, and grains were 
third in value but only sixth in tonnage. Other major 
products exported in July 1947 included: bituminous 
coal, fourth in value and second in tonnage; iron and 
steel products, fifth in value and fourth in tonnag 

(See Table 4.) Total value of products exported was 
$5,676,226, or considerably below the 1947 monthly 
average of $13 million. Imports for July 1947 totaled 
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less than two million pounds and were therefore ex- 
cluded from the report. 

While no detailed postwar data are available by 
countries, Oregon trade routes probably have been 
changed as a result of the war. Between 1929 and 

939 a heavy volume of trade was carried on between 
Oregon and Japan and China. The British Columbia 
and Yukon area and the United Kingdom also con- 
sistently played a large part in Oregon trade.® These 
observations are based upon the number of ships 
leaving Oregon ports, and the number of ships enter- 
ing Oregon ports, and therefore do not indicate 
either cargo value or tonnage. Nevertheless, the 
number of ships entered and cleared each year from 
the above-mentioned countries constituted a large 
proportion of the total ships calling at Oregon ports. 

During the war Oregon led all other Pacific Coast 
customs districts in dollar value (1943, 1944, and 
1945), with shipments chiefly lend-lease to Russia. 

In July 1947 the heaviest volume of trade from 
Oregon was destined for (in order of importance) : 
Great Britain, China, Philippine Islands, Formosa, 
Argentina, Brazil, France, and Ireland. Exports to 
these countries constituted 78 per cent of the total 
amount of cargo in terms of dollar value, and 79 per 
cent in terms of tonnage (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5. EXPORTS, BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION, 
OREGON CUSTOMS DISTRICT, JULY 1947* 

Value 

(dollars) 


-aeeees $2,329,393 
532,805 


Tonnage 
(pounds) 


97,610,810 
22,146,150 
3,352,750 
8,065,400 
10,029,970 
2,344,927 
230,75 4,976,770 
freland 206,400 38,528,000 
All other 1,346,015 50,082,091 


* Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States 
Water-borne Foreign Trade. United State Port by Foreign Port by Shipping 
Commodity Group. July 1947. 

Future expansion of foreign-trade activity in Ore- 
gon undoubtedly will be affected to a large extent 
by domestic factors, both within the state and with- 
out, as well as by foreign developments. While a de- 
tailed discussion of these factors is beyond the scope 
of this analysis, some of the factors involved warrant 
at least brief consideration. If Oregon is to increase 
the dollar value of her foreign trade to a level com- 
parable with other Pacific Coast districts, devevlop- 
ment of manufacturing industries may be a necessity. 
The present heavy flow of Oregon exports is due 
chiefly to a heavy overseas demand for lumber, wheat, 
and coal. If foreign output of these products increases 
with the redevelopment of war-devastated areas, 
Oregon exports of these goods may decline consider- 
ably. Depletion of forests might place a restriction on 
continued heavy exports of sawmill products. 

At present, re-exports (goods processed from im- 
ported materials) constitute a small percentage of 
total Oregon exports, and until industries are de- 
veloped for the processing of raw materials it is 
doubtful that this trade can increase significantly. 
The growth of manufacturing industries might serve 
to increase the amount of imports for consumption in 
Oregon if raw materials could be processed into 
goods which Oregon consumers desire. 


6 Bureau of the Census, Extracts From Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States, 1929-1944. 
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Tonnage 
Country Rank 
Great Britain 
China 
Philippine Islands 

ormosa 
Argentina 

razil 

rance 




















230.756 














While manufacturing in Oregon, stimulated by the 
war, has expanded, this growth appears only to have 
kept pace with the general economic development of 
the state. According to the August 1947 Survey of 
Current Business, manufacturing incomes in Ore- 
gon in 1946 constituted 18.5 per cent of total income 
payments, as compared with 18.4 per cent in 1940. 
Trade and service income payments in the same per- 
iod increased from 27.4 per cent to 28.9 per cent, and 
agricultural income from 10.3 per cent to 13.5 per 
cent. The greater increase in agricultural income pay- 
ments may be explained by the relatively greater in- 
creases in the prices of agricultural products. It must 
be remembered, of course, that these 1946 percent- 
ages were part of a larger total income. 


The industrial development and redevelopment of 
other countries may influence the course of Oregon 
foreign trade; for if other countries can again pro- 
duce articles which Oregon and other northwestern 
consumers desire, import trade may be stimulated 
and the level of export trade raised or at least main- 
tained. Economic revival in the Orient, particularly 
Japan, may provide Oregon with the opportunity to 
reopen a prewar trade route, and increase imports 
of textiles and manufactured products both for con- 
sumption and for further processing and re-export. 

In summary, evidence of the ability of Oregon 
ports to handle a large volume of trade is seen in 
the wartime figures, and port facilities now available 
may offer Oregon the opportunity to expand her 
water-borne foreign commerce. Although available 
data do not indicate a significant increase in manu- 
facturing in Oregon since 1940, manufacturing in- 
dustries may expand rapidly in the future as a result 
of recent population growth. If industries are at- 
tracted to the state to serve this potential market, 
Oregon foreign trade may be affected in two ways. 
First, imports will probably increase with the need 
for raw materials; and, second, surplus manufac- 
tured products will probably be available for export. 
Such a development might contribute to more-bal- 
anced and diversified water-borne foreign trade for 
Oregon. 


.T.O. Program May Lead Way 


To Freer International Trade 
(Continued from page 1) 





prevent economic collapse, with its attendant rever- 
berations and revolutions throughout the world. 

Virtually every critical issue in the 1920s and 1930s 
pointed to the same basic need, namely, for the rapid 
and large expansion of world trade, which expansion 
could be achieved only by loosening the cords which 
bound trade down. Barriers existed and new ones 
were erected. Policies restrictive on trade rather than 
expansive were universally being practiced. The 
The problems all revealed that precisely the opposite 
policy was needed. 

For example, reparations in vast amounts were 
demanded from Germany after World War I. Yet, 
except for some early payments in kind (existing 
stocks of coal, locomotives, railroad cars, etc.), it 
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soon became clear that a steady flow of large pay- 
ments could exist only if German production was 
large and her exports were greatly expanded in vol- 
ume. 


Likewise, also, when America attempted to collect 
on the war debts and even on regular business in- 
vestments, even on the prewar investments of long- 
standing, it was evident that large payments could 
not be steadily secured unless world trade was much 
expanded. Currencies became unsteady, rates of ex- 
change in many cases sank even to the point of col- 
lapse, largely because the supply of foreign exchange 
could not permanently be maintained save by large 
exports. 

Access to raw materials became an urgent matter, 
if internal prosperity in certain countries and an ac- 
companying higher standards oi living was to be 
maintained, but this access to raw materials was fre- 
quently primarily a matter of thriving world trade. 

All the desirable policies were reasonably clear in 
the 1920s and 1930s, but practice ran counter to evi- 
dent sound policy. Sir Arthur Salter, writing at the 
time, described the then-existent world as “‘appre- 
hensive and defensive.” Because they were appre- 
hensive and defensive, nations resorted to restric- 
tions and limitations at the very times and places 
‘where a bold and courageous policy of liberty and 
expansion was called for. 

Fulfillment of huge, impossible financial obliga- 
tions was insisted upon, even in many cases where 
the obligations were the result of destructive, non- 
productive actions. Increases in tariffs were world- 
wide in scope, led by the American Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. Import quotas, export subsidies, and ex- 
change controls were all resorted to in many coun- 
tries. Accounts were blocked and their use limited 
to occasions frequently uneconomic in character and 
related only to political maneuvering in a nervous 
world. 

The use of such restrictive weapons means not 
trade, but economic war. Continued shrinkage of 
economic activity in such a setting is inevitable. To 
such policies, to this economic war, there can be no 
end except universal ruin. 

During and since World War II there has been 
much careful thinking on the problem. There were 
the declarations on trade, tariffs, access to raw ma- 
terials, and other issucs in the Atlantic Charter. 
There were numerous other statements of ideals and 
liberties in connection with our pronouncements dur- 
ing the war. We preached to ourselves and to the 
rest of the world freedom and liberty in contrast to 
restrictions and regimentation. Our proclamations 
were precepts which the 1920s and 1930s had loudly 
called for but which were never given a trial during 
those two critical decades. Finally the declarations 
and pronouncements were crystallized in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. In this document—in its 
provisions for the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and elsewhere—the ideals and 
purposes concerning access to raw materials, liberty 
of trade, and general freedom from unreasonable re- 
strictions were expressed. 

The charter of I. T. O. aims to implement the ideals 
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which had crystallized, and declares the purposes of 
the organization in the following terms: 


(1) Toassure a large and steadily growing volume 
of real income and effective demand. 


(2) To increase the production, exchange, and 
consumption of goods. 


(3) To promote industrial and general economic 
development—particularly of those countries in early 
stages of industrial growth. 


(4) To encourage the international flow of capital 
for investment purposes. 


(5) Tofurther enjoyment by all countries on equal 
terms of access to the markets, products, and pro- 
ductive facilities needed for their economic develop- 
ment and prosperity. 


(6) To promote reduction of tariffs. 


(7) To enable countries, by increasing opportuni- 
ties for their trade, to abstain from measures disrupt- 
ing world commerce and reducing employment. 


(8) To facilitate the solution of problems relating 
to international trade in the fields of employment, 
economic development, commercial policy, business 
practices, and commodity policy. 


Structually, the I. T. O. is simple. Following the 
patterns developed in international relations in re- 
cent decades, provision is made for an assembly 
(called the Conference) consisting of one representa- 
tive from each member country, for an Executive 
Board, and for such special commissions as may be 
needed, with definite provision made for a Tariff 
Commission. 


It is anticipated that, far from being an organiza- 
tion separate and distinct from other world interests, 
the I. T. O. will be geared into existing organizations 
and procedures. Its objectives parallel those of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. Regional understand- 
ings and special economic efforts such as those in- 
volved in the so-called Marshall Plan do not conflict 
with but are in harmony with the procedures of the 
I. T. O. It does not supplant or compete with the 
Monetary Fund or the International Bank but will 
make their tasks easier and more likely to succeed. 

All in all the International Trade Organization 
should be a constructive economic force operating 
within the framework of the United Nations and 
should make the political machinery of that organi- 
zation more likely to succeed. As drafted, the docu- 
ment tries to provide a program shaped in the light 
of the tragic lessons learned in the 1920s and 1930s, 
and productive of practices in the years ahead which 
will parallel rather than run counter to the precepts 
which we learned the hard way. 

The International Trade Organization deserves a 
reasonable and sincere trial. 





The sustained demand for the nation’s products is 
reflected in the labor market. Although nonfarm em- 
ployment of 51.5 million persons in September 1947 
was down by over a million from the summer peak— 
as younger persons returned to school—the number 
of persons employed was still 1.5 million above the 
January low. 
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O. and C. Report Shows Record 
Of Successful Management 


The forests in western Oregon which are known 
locally as O. and C. lands are administered by the 
U. S. Bureau of Land Management. They have on 
them a supply of merchantable timber, the volume 
of which is estimated to be in excess of 34 billion 
board feet. The area includes 2,592,000 acres. 

This extensive forest property is one of the nations 
more-important sources of lumber supply. It is man- 
aged on a sustained-yield plan which permits the an- 
nual cutting of approximately 650 million board feet 
of lumber. The actual annual volume of lumber cut 
from these lands in recent years has averaged less 
than 500 million board feet but is increasing. 

The importance of good management and conser- 
vation practices on these lands is even greater than 
the foregoing figures indicate, because of the stra- 
tegic location which they occupy. They are in the 
western half of Oregon. There, in the two corners 
of one state, is more standing timber than in all of the 
states north of the Mason and Dixon Line from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the prairies. The forests contain 
more than 250 billion board feet of timber, of which 
nearly 80 per cent is Douglas fir, one of the most- 
valuable commercial species. The O. and C. lands 
by virtue of their checkerboard location, very largely 
control these forests, for better or worse, depending 
on whether they receive good or poor management. 

Under the policy adopted for the O. and C. lands 
by Congress in 1937, a practical and logical plan of 
management has been developed and placed in oper- 
ation. The policy requires that timber be treated as a 
crop to be harvested and replanted as a continuous 
operation of such proportions that the annual supply 
of saw timber may never end. In addition it is re- 
quired that the timber be sold in such a manner as 
to further permanency for established industries and 
their dependent communities. This latter require- 
ment necessitates local application of sustained- 
yield management. In order to meet this requirement, 
the broad zone in which the O. and C. lands are dis- 
tributed has been subdivided into twelve manage- 
ment areas. When timber is sold in any one of those 
areas, the purchaser is required to manufacture it 
into lumber or other products in that same locality. 

The marketing of O. and C. timber entails first of 
all a determination of which timber in each manage- 
ment area is overmature and for that or other rea- 
sons is showing little or no net growth. After the 
fair market value of this timber is ascertained, the 
timber is advertised for sale and sealed bids are in- 
vited. 

The average prices per thousand board feet re- 
ceived from timber during fiscal year 1947 were as 
follows: Douglas fir, $7.08; Port Orford cedar, 
$16.06; Ponderosa pine, $10.41; sugar pine, $12.09; 
hemlock, $5.20. 

Congress in 1916 cancelled the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad land grant and three years later took 
similar action on the Coos Bay Wagon Road land 
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grant. In both cases it was determined that the 
grantee companies were entitled to compensation at 
the rate of $2.50 per acre for the lands of which they 
were deprived. The appropriations to satisfy those 
claims were made on a reimbursable basis, with the 
understanding that income derived from the sale of 
timber and other resources would be used for that 
purpose. All expenditures on account of the Coos 
Bay Wagon Road lands were reimbursed many years 
ago, and the U.S. Treasury has realized net income 
to the extent of approximately $2,000,000. The rec- 
ord with respect to the O. and C. Railroad grant lands 
has been less favorable. Expenditures consistently 
exceeded income until after 1937. To a large extent, 
this appears to have been due to the lack of authority 
for any positive program of management; but eco- 
nomic conditions and physical geography also had 
a lot to do with the record. By 1937 the deficit of 
reimbursable expenditures in excess of income on 
the O. and C. lands had accumulated to $8,405,469.61. 
In addition, the counties in which the lands are lo- 
cated had delinquent-tax claims against these lands 
amounting to $2,067,424. The total of outstanding 
obligations in 1937, both items included, was $10,- 
472,899.61. 

The program of positive management instituted 
under the Act of August 28, 1937 has resulted in a 
great improvement in the financial record of these 
lands. By the end of the fiscal year 1943 the delin- 
quent-tax claims of the counties were paid, and the 
size of the reimbursable claim of the Treasury was 
being reduced. Since 1943 the Treasury claim has 
been reduced at a more-rapid pace and in a few more 
years will be completely reimbursed. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1947 the Treasury claim had been re- 
duced from the 1937 high of $8,405,469.61 to $5,466,- 
010. It is estimated that the balance, at the end of 
1948, will be approximately $4,000,000. 

One of the problems experienced by government 
forestry agencies, and conservationists generally, in 
convincing lumbermen and timber owners that sus- 
tained-yield forestry is desirable practice on private 
lands, has been the demand for evidence that such 
practices would pay financially. The financial record 
of management of the O. and C. and Coos Bay Wa- 
gon Road lands since management was undertaken 
under the act of August 28, 1937 is one of the best 
demonstrations to private industry that sustained- 
yield forest management can be relied on to pay 
financial dividends. Since then, out of a gross income 
of $13,486,956.99 from these lands, $2,331,800 has 
been spent for administration and protection, $6,330,- 
913.42 has been paid to counties, and $4,824,243.57 
has reverted to the U. S. Treasury as net profit. 

There is nothing abnormal that can be charged 
against the validity of that demonstration. Payments 
to the counties have been made at rates matching the 
taxes paid by private owners. The organization has 
operated on as tight a budget as private industry 
would follow. Evidence of this latter point is found 
in the fact that total appropriations during the ten 
years of management have been only a little over 17 
per cent of the gross receipts.—Report of O. and C. Land 
Administration. 











CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Shipments of Douglas-fir lumber from Pacific 
Northwest sawmills during 1948 will be more than 8.5 billion 
board feet. This exceeds any previous peacetime year and is 
only slightly less than the war years of 1941 and 1942. An in- 
teresting development is the stepping up of the less-expensive 
grades of lumber suitable for home construction. This is the 
result of utilizing low-grade and marginal logs. During Oc- 
tober, production exceeded orders by a substantial margin. 
This is a condition which is weakening the price of lumber. 


Population. During the twelve months from July 1947 to 
July 1948, an additional 81,000 persons were added to the 
population of Oregon. This is at the rate of almost 7,000 a 
month, or 10 for each hour of the day. The Burcau of the Cen- 
sus now estimates Oregon's population to be 1,626,000, Ac- 
cording to the Oregon State Postwar Readjustant and 
Development Committee, the distribution among the coun- 
ties is about as follows: 
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Construction. It will be observed, from the table on the low- 
er part of this page, that building permits taken out in Septem- 
ber were slightly higher than the August total, but substan- 
tially lower than for September 1947. If the Portland figures 
are removed from the state totals, the September 1948 permits 
are considerably lower than those in either of the other two 
months used for comparison (September 1948, $2,999,182; Au- 
gust 1948, $3,091,440; September 1947, $13,308,757). 


Fortunately, the contraction in nonmetropolitan building 
centered in commercial construction; the residential permi 
for the reporting cities other than Portland show Septembc. 
1948 to be higher than the other months used for comparison 
(September 1948, $1,524,510; August 1948, $1,349,972; Sep- 
tember 1947, $1,285,420). It is commonly agreed that the acute 
housing shortages found in many parts of the state outside of 
Portland forces many unemployed people in the metropolitan 
area to stay there, even though permanent jobs are available 
in other localities in the state. 

The number of families for which September building per- 
mits will provide housing (when the residences are construct- 
ed) is not great, in the light of the acute housing shortage “up- 
state” and the continued influx of population. The number of 
families to be housed by buildings for which permits were 
taken out in September in the principal communities in the 
state is as follows: Albany, 9; Astoria, 2; Baker, 3; Bend, 6; 
Coos Bay, 3; Corvallis, 14; Eugene, 22; Grants Pass, 14; Kla- 
math Falls, 4; La Grande, 3; Medford, 22; Oregon City, 1; 
Pendleton, 8; Portland, 306; Salem, 22; The Dalles, 4. It 
should, however, be pointed out that a large proportion of new 
houses in any community are being built in the fringe just out- 
side the city limits, and accordingly are not reported in the 
building-permiit totals. 


Department-Store Sales. October 1948 department-store sales 
were slightly lower than a year ago, but the cumulative sales 
figures from the first of the year are still higher than for 1947. 
Percentage change in value of sales of department stores in 
Pacific Coast cities, compared with corresponding periods a 
year ago, are as follows: 
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BANK DEBITS 
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BUILDING PERMITS 
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Totals 
Aug. 1948 


$ 232,440 


Totals 
Sept. 1947 
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